ADDRESS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES D. DRAKE, 


TO 


THE RADICAL UNION MEN OF MISSOURI. 


In the past political conflicts in which I have 
been a co-worker with you, I have been accus- 
tomed to address you in direct terms over my 
own signature when any grave occasion seemed 
to justify it. Iask to do so now. I have that 
to say to you which can only be said in this 
manner, since I am so far separated from you 
as to forbid personal intercourse, and shall 
probably be so for some months to come. 

If any Radical in Missouri is unmindful of 
the transcendent importance of this year’s com- 
ing events to himself, his party associates, and 
his State, he should immediately open his eyes 
to it. 

If any Radical believes that the Democrats 
of Missouri—who, as all know, include every 
rebel, rebel sympathizer, bushwhacker, and 
Copperhead in the State—are asleep or in- 
active, he should, without delay, come to his 
senses, and see that they are everywhere or- 
ganizing, in the hope of making some progress, 
at least, toward subjecting the State to their 
wicked rule. 

If any Radical does not know that his party 
is, everywhere in the State, inferior to the 
Democracy in organization, he should imme- 
diately satisfy himself—as he easily may—that 
such is the fact. 

If any Radical does not know that the Dem- 
ocrats of Missouri have ten dollars to spend in 
the coming contest for every one that the Rad- 
ical party can possibly command for that ob- 
ject, he has only to inquire, to be fully in- 
formed on that point. 


If any Radical has failed to notice that there 
are hangers-on to the party, who, for the sake 
of office, would shirka brave and manly strug- 
gle for the right, let him run over in his mind 
the men of his acquaintance who are known 
to want office, and see how many take a bold 
and open stand for Radical principles, carried 
out to their legitimate results, and how many 
are merely drifting along, looking for oflice, 
and he may learn something before unobserved 
by him. 

If any Radical does not know that in all 
political struggles Organization is half the bat- 
tle, let him go to work to organize the party in 
his city, town, or neighborhood, and he will 
soon see the difference it makes. 

If any Radical is not impressed with the con- 
viction that Radical principles are just as much 
at stake now as ever before,,and that the con- 
troversy in Missouri is as muchas ever between 
Loyalty and Rebelism, let him but look at the 
men he knows in the two parties, and he will 
see it as plain as daylight. 

Such being the posture of affairs, Iam in for 
the fight, and I call upon you, all of you, to go 
in too. I haveno more at stake in it than you 
have. Every loyal man in Missouri is directly 
and deeply concerned in keeping rebels and 
rebelism down, and, so far as I can help, they 
shall be kept down. Long ago I announced 
that I asked no quarter from them, and would 
give none. [repeat it now. Long ago I said 
that they or we must go down, and I say so 
now. ‘The issues are not changed. Look at 
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it as you may, still the same great and vital 
question stares you in theface, Shall loyal men 
govern Missouri, or shall rebels, rebel sympa- 
thizers, and bushwhackers govern it? I have 
but one answer to make to that, as I have had 
but one heretofore, and intend to have but one 
hereafter. Loyal men shall govern Missouri, 
and rebels shall not. 

But let me be plain with you. Saying that 
ig not doing it. If Loyalty is to govern Mis- 
souri, her loyal men must be up and at work. 
By her loyal men I mean, almost exclusively, 
you the Radicals; for if you take out of the 
Democratic party in that State those who have 
no sort of claim to loyalty, and have not had 
these seven years, there would hardly be a cor- 
poral’s guard left. The hope of loyal sway 
there is, therefore, in the courage, constancy, 
labor, and votes of Radicals. And by Radi- 
cals I mean those who are resolved to cut up 
rebelism by the roots, and are notto be turned 
aside from that work till it is done, effectually 
done, done ‘‘ for good and all.”’ 

Nothing about our noble State is more re- 
markable than its great strides in prosperity 
during the past three years. _ No State in this 
Union this day holds a higher position. It is 
the point of observation to the whole country, 
and has attracted, and is still attracting, tens 
of thousands of valuable inhabitants from other 
States and from Europe. The universal opin- 
ion of intelligent men in every part of the 
country is that Missouri is to be one of the 
great States of the Union. All this is due, ina 
great measure, to the supremacy of Radical 
loyalty there, secured by the Constitution which 
your votes adopted in 1865. No such bright 
present or hopeful future would be ours if we 
had suffered Missouri to be ruled by rebels, as 
are Kentucky and Maryland, And now the 
question is, Shall we hold on to what we have 
gained, or give it all up? 

How, but by stern and steadfast adherence 
to principle, have we gained what we have? 
We embraced and avowed certain great prin- 
ciples, and pressed them to their rightful issue, 
and we won. Those principles were, the 
instant destruction of Slavery, and the abso- 
lute and constitutionally-guaranteed suprem- 
acy of Loyalty. It was because we steadily 
and resolutely urged those principles in action, 


and bravely carried them to their legitimate 
results, that we won. It was no cowardly or 
time-serving people that achieved that grand 
victory. Their principles made them brave, 
in the face of fearful odds, and kept them 
steady in spite of defections in their own ranks, 
which would have confused, if not disheartened, 
almost any other people. 

The points to be determined this year are, 
whether we are still made of the same stuff? 
whether we are still guided by principle? 
whether we are, as in the past, ready to act 
out principle? whether we will do so, though 
it demand the sacrifice of our prejudices—even 
our life-long and most deeply-rooted preju- 
dices? whether, in a word, we are brave 
enough to be guided by truth and right, lead 
where they may, and whoever else may desert 
their standard? A few more months will set- 
tle these points, and determine whether the 
Radicals of Missouri are hereafter to be en- 
titled to the respect and confidence of the loyal 
people of the country, which they now so 
largely enjoy. I have faith in your keeping 
that title, and that faith will not waver till you 
yourselves deprive it of hope. 

You will probably have perceived that these 
remarks refer not only to the coming election 
of officers in our State, but to that great ques- 
tion upon which, in November next, you are to 
vote,—ImparriaL Surrrace. ‘The pendency of 
this question there is the principal occasion of 
this Address. I wish to commune with you, 
my political associates, on that important sub- 
ject, and, if I can, to bring all your minds to 
the conclusions of my own upon it. With the 
utmost sincerity I say to you, that I believe the 
honor of the loyal men of Missouri involved in 
this great matter; two ways involved; first, in 
meeting the issue fairly and squarely; and sec- 
ondly, in sustaining Impartial Suffrage. 

On the first point, I do earnestly protest 
against any attempt, come whence it may, to 
avoid the issue, or to put it out of sight, or to 
ignore it. It was put before the people by a 
Legislature, in both branches of which the 
Radicals had an overwhelming majority, and 
we cannot with honor do otherwise than meet 
it. Iam prepared to meet it. Iam ready to 
go before the people upon it. Iam so because 
I believe it RIGHT to give the ballot to the 
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negro, and wrong to deny it to him. I am so 
because, freed from the bondage of slavery, he 
should be freed from the bondage of caste. I 
am so because as a freeman he ought to have, 
as you and I have, the means, through the 
ballot, of protecting and defending his per- 
sonal, legal, and political rights and privileges. 
Tam so because he, as much as I, is a citizen 
of the United States, and should, as much as 
I, have all the franchises of a citizen. But, 
especially, Iam so because he has every way 
proved himself loyal and true to his country, 
though it had ever been to him a country of 
slavery. If ever patriotism marked a race, it 
marks the negro race in this land. If ever a 
race displayed patience, forbearance, fortitude, 
courage, fidelity, and truth, that race has. If 
ever a race showed itself worthy of full citi- 
zenship, that race has. Can these things be 
truthfully denied? If not, why should you not 
see the truth, and, seeing, act it out? Why 
persevere in injustice? Why continue a wrong? 
Why refuse to do right? Why in one clause 
of your Constitution disfranchise rebels for 
their unequaled crime against your country, 
and in another clause disfranchise the defenders 
of your country, not for crime, but because 
God made them black? If you say that I 
helped to frame that Constitution in that shape, 
J answer that I did; but I answer further, that 
I was then, as much as now, for Impartial 
Suffrage; but the Convention believed that if 
it had been embodied in the Constitution, 
in the then state of public sentiment, our 
whole work would have been lost, and our 
State lost, too, to loyal control. The immi- 
nent demand of the hour was to bar rebels out 
from the control of Missouri, and it was deemed 
most important to secure that great point, and 
leave the rest to follow in due time. That due 
time has come. A Radical Legislature has 
put the question before you, whether you will 
persist in excluding the loyal negro, along with 
the white rebel, from the ballot-box? When 
that negro asks you to permit him to vote, and 
points to his honorable discharge as a soldier 
of the Union against the rebellion as his claim, 
and you reject his request, you say to him, in 
effect, if not in words, ‘‘ Stand out there with 
traitors, for you are black!’? When another, 
half white, stone blind from a rebel bullet, 


prefers the same pétition, your reply is, ‘Stand 
out there with rebels, for you are a mulatto!”’ 
When still another, three quarters white, comes 
with scarred visage to make the same appeal, 
and tells you that in this battle, under Grant, 
he fought side by side with your brother, or 
in that, under Sherman, he saved the life of 
your son, you answer, ‘‘Stand out there with 
that gang of graybacks, for you area quad- 
roon!’’ When still another, seven eighths 
white, dumps along on his crutches to make 
the same request, and reminds you that he 
was maimed for life in defending your home, 
your wife, and your little ones from the blood- 
thirsty bushwhacker, your response is, ‘‘ Stand 
out there with those bushwhackers, for there 
is » ‘visible admixture’ of negro blood in your 
veins!’"” 

Men of Missouri! is not this so? Is there 
any other pretext for the disfranchisement of 
those brave men but that blood? You know 
there is not. Had they been white slaves 
would you, in giving them their freedom, have 
denied them the ballot? You know you would 
not. Do you now believe them morally or 
mentally unfit for it? You know you do not. 
Why, then, proscribe them as voters? You 
know that there is no other ground for it than 
prejudice,—a mere unreasoning, senseless pre- 
judice. You have been accustomed to regard 
them as inferior,—so.inferior that, though 
citizens, they ought not to have the common 
rights of other citizens. I have in past years 
known somewhat of that feeling, but, thank 
God! I have outlived it, as I trust you have. 
I cannot face my conscience and longer cherish 
or permit such a feeling. Upon the com- 
monest and plainest grounds of humanity, 
generosity, Christian magnanimity, and sim- 
ple right I appeal to you to banish that hateful 
prejudice, and do justice to your colored fel- 
low-man for all his truth and courage and 
fidelity to you and your country. 

History presents no such spectacle of a race 
long held in bondage and suddenly emanci- 
pated making such earnest and steady efforts 
to prove themselves worthy of their freedom, 
as the negroes, old and young, of the. former 
slaye States are now making. In the face of 
every obstacle which cruelty, tyranny, -and 
revenge dare to interpose, they are pressing 
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on in the pursuit of knowledge ; and the day 
is not distant,—if, indeed, it have not already 
come,—when a larger proportion of them will 
read and write, than of the white people around 
them. In every other way they are laboring 
for their own elevation in respectability. Look 
about you, and see if it be not so. Don’t take 
single cases of the opposite character, but the 
mags, and you will say, as I do, that they are 
honestly and faithfully trying to make. them- 
selves good and useful citizens, and are doing 
it. They thus refute every argument based on 
the assumption of their inherent worthlessness 
when free. They would convince you that they 
are worthy of your confidence and friendship. 
They claim the right of all men in this land to 
rise, if they can, into a better condition. Why 
smite them down? Why keep them from mak- 
ing themselves as valuable citizens as they 
are capable of being? Why deny them a voice 
in the Government they fought to preserve, 
and now help, just.as white men do, to main- 
tain? What did you free them for if you will 
not let them be all that freemen ought to be, 
and have all the rights of others no freer than 
they? Why frown down a whole race that has 
committed no crime, done no wrong, and 
against whom nothing can be alleged but the 
color of their skin? Did their color prevent 
your asking them to fight for your country in 
the hour of its deadliest peril? Were they 
anywhere less brave than their white fellow 
soldiers? Was there any difference in endur- 
ance and power between black muscles and 
white in the marches and battles of that war? 
Was not the blood that was poured out to save 


your country, just as much life-blood when it 
streamed from the heart of a negro as from 
that ofa white man? You know it was; and 
yet, while you honor and cherish the white sol- 
dier, as every patriot should, you repulse, 
keep down, and degrade the black soldier, if 
you deny him the full rights of citizenship ; 
and this for no other reason on earth than the 
color of his skin! 

My friends, let_ me speak the truth to you 
in sincerity. You cannot do this grievous 
wrong without dishonor to yourselves and 
your professed principles. You cannot do it 
without incurring the stigma of willful injustice. 
You cannot do it, and say that you have fol- 
lowed the Golden Rule of doing to others as 
you would have them do to you. You cannot 
do it, and maintain your present grand position 
before the country. You cannot do it, and 
carry your deed to the Throne of God for His 
approval. We ‘must do right if: we would be 
great. We cannot do willful wrong and be 
great, even to ourselves. For the sake of our 
noble State, for the sake of our own manhood 
and honor, for the sake of human rights, for 
the sake of that justice which no people can 
ever safely reject or deny, I invoke you to rise 
above all prejudices, and in November next 
pronounce the word which shall at once en- 
franchise the blacks, and proclaim Missouri 
free from the abomination of caste, as, through 
your votes, she has for more than three 
years been from the curse and reproach of. 
Slavery. ; 

Cc. D. DRAKE. 

Wasutneton, D. C., April 20, 1868. 
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